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BIM. AMONG THE BEASTS: 


BEING A BOY'S ADVENTURES IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
WITH SOME INTERESTING REVELATIONS CONCERNING THE 
STATE OF METEMPSYCHOSIS WHICH CONCERN US ALL, 


IN OCCASIONAL CHAPTERS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


‘One more glass, Uncle Toby. Just one.’ 

‘My dear Bim., what would mamma say ?” 

The young gentleman’s name was Abimelech 
Young Fry, but he was called ‘Bim.’ for shortness 
and sweetness : and the conversation above referred 
to took place in the refreshment room in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, where Uncle Tobias was treating 
him to buns and brandy-cherries, The boy had 
seen eight summers, but only seven winters, because 
he had been born in the spring. 

‘A little cherry-brandy, my lad (like learning), is 
a dangerous thing, especially at your age,’ remon- 
strated Uncle Tobias. 

‘I know it is, uncle; that is why—or at least one 
of the reasons why’ [for Abimelech—as the name 
implies in the original—was the Soul of Truth] ‘I 
would like some more.’ 

The Young Frys are a numerous race. There 
are few houses in the metropolis, with the excep- 
tion of the clubs, without a Young Fry in them, 
and even there I have recognised some specimens, 
though endeavouring to pass themselves off as 
Gronups, a branch of the same family of whom 
they are most unreasonably envious. 

Tobias Celebs hesitated. He was not a Young 
Fry himself, being Bim.’s maternal uncle, and he 
did not quite understand the peculiarities of the 


j Will another glass get into his head, I wonder? 
To be or not to be ?’ reflected the good-natured old 
fellow. 

‘To be,’ answered the young gentleman, like an 
echo ; ‘to be, Toby.’ He had taken the silence 
which had ensued while his uncle’s judgment was 
maturing, for consent ; and had drained the goblet, 
which held nearly a teaspoon and half, when the 


teaspoon with which you collared the cherries was 


out of it. It was a reprehensible act, but it was 
necessary to the development of my story. Its 
immediate effect, as above described, was familiarity 
of address ; its consequence, which shewed itself 
directly he began to move, was ignorance of direction. 
To make a long story short, Abimelech Young 
Fry was obliged to confess that he did not know 
whether he stood on his head or his heels, and, 
indeed, the facts of the case were soon comprised 
within still narrower limits, for he was unable to 
stand on either, but had to be carried home in 
Uncle Toby’s arms, and put to bed. 

All Londoners, and most visitors from the 
country, who did not depart this life anterior to 
the year 1800, when the terrace was built (and 
I am not addressing those who did), must be 
acquainted with Bantling Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
It is a splendid range of mansions in the stucco- 
relievo style of architecture ; and towering proudly 
above its humbler neighbours, looks down upon 
the Zoological Gardens. All night long, its inhab- 
itants enjoy the advantage, so rare in temperate 
climes, of hearing the Hyena’s sarcastic laugh, or 
the laboured but successful breathing of the Gram- 
pus; while in the day, and especially in the 
summer noons, the air is made fragrant by Musk 
and Civet, or by the still more pungent odours of 
the Putorius fetidus, obtained direct from the 
Mart. Abimelech Young Fry resided in this 
favoured terrace, so that Uncle Toby had not to 
carry him far, and besides, they arrived in a 
Hansom: he was put to bed, very unwell, and 
sorry for himself; let us draw down the window- 
blind, and forbear to contemplate the night he 
spent. 

The sun and he arose simultaneously, but pre- 
senting a very different appearance. With that of 
the former, those of us who sit up late at night are 
accidentally familiar ; but as to Bim.’s, this pen shall 
not describe it. Reverentia debetur pueris. We 
should not bear too hardly upon the follies of the 
young. His first act was to seize the water-jug, 
and—no, he was not violent; nor had he, I am 
sorry to say, any particular desire to wash himself 
at any time—he did but swallow the contents at a 
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single draught. His first reflection was in the look- 
ing-glass, and a very dishevelled one it was: his 
next was a passionate regret for his conduct of 
the previous day. The occurrence to which we 
have been compelled to make allusion happened 
early in the afternoon, when only half the animals 
had been visited. With those on the north side 
of the tunnel, in consequence of his own disgrace- 
ful conduct, he had not made acquaintance ; and he 
was genuinely sorry, not only for what he had 
done, but for what he had not done. He not only 
suffered remorse, but yearned to make reparation. 
He would see those animals willy-nilly—‘ whether 
his mother would let him or no, like the frog in 
the ballad. It was not likely, after his late mis- 
conduct, indeed, that she should let him, and how, 
then, was he to accomplish his end? He was a 
good deal divided upon this question—for his head 
ached so that it seemed split in two—but at last 
a happy idea occurred to him, if, at least, an idea 
deserves to be called happy ? which is wrong. As 
he stood at the window, flattening his little nose 
— the pane, and gazing longingly at the head 
of the giraffe, which can always be seen for nothing, 
and without difficulty, he heard the mower whet- 
ting his—no, the bear whetting his tusks, in antici- 
pation of his morning meal. Was it ivory, thought 
Abimelech dreamily, or was it bone? Bone! 
Eureka. (He had just been put into Greek.) His 
mother had a bone down-stairs, which, he had 
heard, was the sign of her membership to the 
Gardens, and would admit any one who carried it 
into those enchanted regions, at any hour ; nay, it 
was even whispered, though he had never heard 
of its being employed for so sacrilegious a purpose, 
that it was available on a Sunday. 

To seize his shoes and stockings (which he did, 
however, in their reverse order), to thrust his little 
legs into their roomy nickerbockers, to — 
into his jacket and waistcoat, and to snatch hi 
cap from its peg on the wall, was not—as I know 
you all expected it to be—‘ the work of an instant ;’ 
for he was very ‘shaky,’ was Master Abimelech 
his eldest rother, had De off 
e morning (which it was lucky not to 
ane his eldest sister, who had to put one on— 
at the back of her head. But he did get dressed 
at last, and boning the bone from the drawer in 
the hail-table, where it was usually kept, let him- 
self softly out of doors. 

It was a lovely summer morning, and the sounds 
of awakening life that saluted his ears would have 
been all that boy could wish, but for his conscious- 
ness of not deserving to hear them. The trumpet- 
ing of the elephant, the drumming of the gorilla 
on his (empty stomach, the cheerful tootling of 
the horn of the rhinoceros, and the piano of the 
guinea-pig, which ran through all as clearly as the 
water-mark on a bank-note—made up a concert such 
as must be heard to be appreciated, and which, 
even then, does not always succeed in being so. 

Abimelech was well acquainted with natural 
history from its very earliest stages, as exemplified 
in the contents of the Ark, down to the latest 
additions in Wood (the Rev. J. G.); but of the 
actual carnivora, in flesh and blood, he knew but 
little, his family having only to 
Bantling Terrace from the Isle of Wight, where 
specimens of the fera nature are not numerous. 


Now, for the first time, was he to make uaint- 
ance with the banded Bandicoot, to be brought face 
to face with the white-fronted Lemur, the sooty 
Phalangist, and the ingenious but secretive Tucu- 
tuco—animals whom, I confess for m part, if I 
were to meet in the street to-morrow, I should be 
unable to recognise, as much from ignorance as 
from alarm, 

As Bim. drew near the main entrance of the 

ens, he took the bone out of his breast (where 

e had kept it carefully buttoned up), and, for the 
first time, perceived that one side of it had these 
rinted words upon it, Royal Horticultural Society. 
is truant exodus from his mother’s house, his un- 
authorised annexation of her private property, and 
all his reprehensible conduct, had thus benefited 
him nothing. He knew he should no more be able 
to move the incorruptible janitor of ‘the Zoo’ by the 
resentation of a ticket from any opposition estab- 
ishment, than by the offer of a stick of alicam- 
ne, which (he knew) had been tried in vain only 

t week by another boy in his terrace, and he laid 
his head against a neighbouring pillar letter-box, 
and sobbed as though his little heart would break. 
Nor even then was his cup of humiliation full, 
for what he had taken for a letter-box was in fact 
one of the dirt-receivers which have been recently 
erected by the Board of Works, so that he literally 
senate. | himself in dust and ashes, 

But though Abimelech Young Fry was, as has 
been abundantly shewn, far from being a pattern 
boy, he had some redeeming points about him: he 
was what the coachman called ‘a good plucked one,’ 
and the female domestics ‘a regular Park, a term 
which, of course, in his case had neither an Infidel 
nor a Polygamous 

He had got up very early—earlier probably than 
the gatekeeper—and he was not going to be done 
out of his visit to the Zoological Gardens. ‘No, 
not if he knew it, said Abimelech. If the man 
was not there, he would—but here he came in 
sight of the turnstile, and there was the man. The 
whole ee (which means air) seemed to ring 
with the Hyena’s satiric laugh, as he beheld this 
unwelcome spectacle, and he also became conscious 
of a monotonous voice which repeated in an under- 
tone: ‘Members are respectfully requested not to 
admit boys, or others, with whom they are un- 

uainted, through the turnstiles,’ 

f Bim. had only possessed the small sum requisite 
to obtain admittance, then things would not have 
distressed him : nature would have worn a totally 
different aspect; but everything, alas, seems to 
breathe of scorn and contumely to him that is 
‘without a shilling.’ On the other side of the road 
was the clip-gate, a piece of mechanism so contrived 
that visitors can out of the gardens, but are 
unable to return by the same means. It was dread- 
fully tantalising to gaze through its open bars at 
the Paradise into which entrance was denied to 
him, and to hear the grunts and shrieks, the roars 
and whines from its various inmates, sounding 
like so many invitations, which circumstances over 
which he had no control compelled him to decline. 
While sucking the bars, from which, perhaps, to 
his excited fancy, some slight flavour of wild 
beasts was capable of being extracted, he became 
conscious of asmall voice, that murmured musically 


into his ear : 
Push on, on; why don’t you push? 
The boy tab. 
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Bim. pushed with all his might, and, to his surprise 
and delight, the hinge yielded; and he found 
himself in the first department of the clip-gate, 
hedged in on both sides with iron bars. 

‘ now,’ remarked a still small voice, but not 
the same which he had heard before, for this was the 
voice of his own conscience—‘ and now I have been 
and done it ; I am a prisoner here for life, which is 
only what my undutiful behaviour deserves. It 
would be his doom, he thought, to remain there 
through the revolving years, himself stuck fast, 
as a warning to other boys, who eat too many 
brandy-cherries (those were always on his mind, nor 
could he get the taste of them out of his mouth), 
and sacrilegiously stole bones; he would be ‘a 
shocking example’ to generation after generation of 
holiday-seekers, from Easter-Monday to Easter- 
Monday, besides opposing a serious impediment to 
the traffic ; an object of reprobation to man and 
beast and bird ; a—— But here the same gentle 
voice was heard again which had first addressed 
him, and it sounded like the voice of his youngest 
sister at home (whom he loved dearly, and to whom 
he was uniformly kind), though he well knew she 
was fast asleep in her cot in Bantling Terrace, and 
not even dreaming of such a thing as a burglary 
at the Zoological ens ; 


Push on, push on, repentant brother, 
For one good turn deserves another, ‘ 


And once more the hinge turned accordingly, and 
the bars seemed to melt before him, and he found 
himself on the “a side of the hedge that kept 
¢ him, though 
methi too pened to hi oug 
he did not quite know what sf was. For one thing, 
he felt lighter ; and he noticed that the sun, thoug 
by this time quite in a position to do it, did not cast 
his shadow on the ground. Just at that moment 
a window of the cottage opposite, which was the 
residence of the sub-superintendent of the gardens, 
opened, and that great official, who had heard the 
gate go click, looked out to see what had happened. 
Before that eye, before which every beast of the 
forest quailed, Abimelech (for so he was called when 
he did wrong, and not by his loving nickname) 
trembled with terror, but not in his shoes; he 
seemed to have no shoes, nor anything material 
about him, with the me rpg of the bone 
of the Royal Horticultural Society ; and the reason 
enough) why the sub-superintendent 
_ pth him was, because he looked him 
rough a: through. 
‘It’s very observed the official. 
‘It’s very ” answered a female voice (that 
of the sub-superintendent’s superintendent), from 
within the room, ‘and I’ll thank you to shut the 
window.’ 

Abimelech breathed again, though he could not 
see the vapour of his breath, and ventured to move 
stealthily on a little ; not to walk, you must under- 
stand, for that means of locomotion had failed him, 
but to flit—not as they ‘flit’ in Scotland, where the 
word means to change houses, though he had done 
that in a sense—but to glide noiselessly on, as the 
cloud-shadows glide along the hills, or rather as 
the shadow of the slide of a magic-iantern in un- 
skilful hands flits upon the suspended sheet ; for, 
at present, he was not used to the motion. Skating 
is a most delightful accomplishment, and as easy as 
lying—I mean lying down, of course—to those who 


understand it thoroughly ; but to beginners, it isa 
little awkward, and it’s just the same, when one is 
first disembodied (ask any militiaman else), and 
begins to flit. You go very fast, but it is by fits and 
starts, and you can’t stop yourself exactly when you 
please. To be sure, you can’t fall, or if you did fall 
even backwards it would not matter, since there is 
nothing to fall upon ; but it is irritating, to say the 
least of it, to find one’s self flitting past some object 
to which we would have wished to give time and 
attention, and going a long way on before one can 
pull up; like a train that overshoots the platform. 
And this is exactly what happened to Bim. He 
was particularly anxious to a certain Notice to 
Visitors he saw stuck up on a board, for, like many 
other persons who have committed great offen 
he was exceedingly anxious to comport himself 
agreeably to every little regulation that should not 
interfere with his pleasure. If the notice should 
request him not to picnic in the gardens, nor to |} 
pluck the flowers, nor to give bags of r (as 
some bad boys do) to the elephant 
he had made up his mind to obey it very cheer- 
fully; but upon gliding back to the board, he 
found inscribed on it no such prosaic requests, but 
these beautiful verses in letters of gold: 


Who moves yon gate the wrong way round, 
A voice shall hear in each brute sound ; 

To him the talk of bird and beast 

Shall be an intellectual feast ; 

Not ’s self, nor Poet Gay, 

Has heard what he shall hear them say. 


The effect of poetry upon the mind of Abimelech 
Young Fry was to confuse it. Like the great Mr 
Carlyle, he was of opinion that, if anybody has 
anythi icular to say to his fellow-creatures, 
he had better say it in prose. It was therefore 
quite a relief to his mind to ive under the 
notice-board a hand, with gold rings on the fingers, 
and this plain statement attached to it: ‘ For 
further ly to the Secretary Bird.’ 

And ‘Where does he live, I wonder ?’ inquired 
Bim. aloud. 

yo gentleman, so soon as you get u e 
answered a shrill squeaky voice. 

‘And who are ?? replied the astonished 
youth, looking all about him. The sound seemed 
to come from a neighbouring enclosure, in which 
were some logs of trees on an island in a pool of 
water, but there was nobody to be seen. 

‘Oh, I’m Castor Fiber ; castor the hat, and fibre 
what it’s made of—the Beaver, 

And it was the Beaver. 


A RACE FOR LIFE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue journey across the plains was not marked 
by any very noteworthy occurrence. We were 
tolerably safe from Indian attacks, since our escort 
numbered no: less than eighteen sabres, and it is. 
well known that the red men, unless when smart- 
ing under recent injury, avoid any conflict which 
is certain to cost them dear. We saw the curling 
smoke of their fires on distant bluffs, and some- 
times the dim figures of shadowy horsemen 
appeared for a few minutes on the horizon, just 
as we saw certain lines of black specks, which we 
were told represented migratory herds of the bison. 
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But presently buffaloes and Indians vanished like 
ghosts at cock-crow; and except that there was 
once a —— of respectable dimensions, which 
might have proved dangerous, had not the wind 
fortunately swept the billowy flames to southward 
over the sea of grass, we encountered few perils, 
and none but unavoidable and trifling hardships. 

At Platte City, within the limits of the state of 
Missouri, we parted with our good friends of the 
government train ; and after some inquiry, decided 
on availing ourselves of a farmer’s offer to take us 
down the river in his broadhorn as far as Westport, 
where we should be sure to find a steamer to take 
us to the state capital of Jefferson. The large 
boat, laden with golden ears of ripe maize, and 
manned by six negro rowers, required careful 
steering as we made our way among the shoals 
and shallows, the willow-fringed islands, and the 
half-sunken trees embedded in mud-banks, which 
combine with the violence of the current to give 
its bad name to the upper waters of the ‘Mad 
Missouri.’ But there had been no recent rains to 
swell the turbid flood, so that the stream was 
comparatively gentle ; while the farmer’s son, a sun- 
burnt stripling in homespun, steered with remark- 
able dexterity, and under press of sail and oars, down 
the river we went before the favouring wind. 

The grinning, sable-skinned crew, who, like 
many enfranchised slaves, had elected to work for 
wages under a reasonably good master, in prefer- 
ence to running the risks of an unknown labour 
market in the Southern towns, chattered and sang 
gaily as they plied their oars ; but as their employer, 
a heavy, elderly man, slept nearly all the way, and 
his son had quite enough to do with the manage- 
ment of the tiller-ropes, Willy and I were thrown 
on our own resources as regarded conversation. 

* But, George, old boy, what do you mean to do?’ 
asked my younger brother, rather anxiously. It 
was by no means the first time that Willy had 
addressed me with that pertinent question, but 
never with any satisfactory result. 

‘I don’t know,’ I answered, listlessly, letting 
my thin fingers dangle in the rushing water that 
swirled beneath the gunwale; ‘and, to tell you 
the truth, brother, I don’t much care. Not that 
I intend to be an idler. But an industrious man 
who knows something of the West can = upa 
livelihood without much difficulty, and I have no 
right to aspire to anything further just now.’ 

sighed involuntarily as 1 spoke; and Willy 
looked sad enough, for he knew perfectly well the 
cause of my moody humour. My prospects were 
utterly spoiled. The secretaryship was gone, of 
course, and with the downfall of that comfortable 
castle in the air, all my dearest hopes were involved 
in ruin. It was not only that my marriage with 
Annie Morgan was now indefinitely to be deferred 
—for when could I —_ that a fresh —— 
of equal value should in my way ?—but there 
was only too much probability that the peng 
between my darling and myself might prove a fin 
one. Her father, the old vice-consul, had a pre- 
judice against long engagements, and had more 
than once told me that he would as soon see Annie 
in her coffin, as watch her pining and withering 
in one of those dreary, interminable troth-plights 
of which in England we see so many. Captain 


Morgan had, as I knew, a strong wish to claim the 
on to which he was now entitled, and return” 


to lay his bones in the old country ; and in that 


case, true as Annie was, she might ultimately be 
induced to forget luckless George Fern as his image 
faded in absence. 

‘ By-the-bye, George,’ said Willy, fumbling in 
the pocket of a loose overcoat that formed part 
of his travelling gear, ‘here is a letter for you. 
It arrived at Carthage before you were quite up to 
the mark of attending to business, and I put it 
aside, and forgot it, until I fished it out in hunting 
for my truant sketch-book.’ 

The letter was from Richard Brownrigg. My 
old schoolfellow wrote very kindly and iteelingly 
to say that he had heard, from my patron on the 
Board of the Assurance Company, to whom Willy 
had communicated the news immediately on my 
arrival, of my severe illness at Carthage. How 
sorry he was for my misfortune, Dick declared his 
own inability to make me understand ; but the dear 
old fellow vowed that he could scarcely restrain 
himself from starting off across the plains (although 
no horseman, Fern, as you know), to nurse me in 
my fever. But he knew I was in better hands, and 
that Willy would prove as tender and thoughtful 
¥ aan d th taryship, B: i k 

As regarded the secretarys rownrigg e 
vey indeed. He smodestly 
that he had been the successful candidate. That 
result was inevitable, when my absence, and the 
great probability that I should succumb to the 
fever in that wild place, where neither good medical 
advice nor good ions were attainable, had caused 
the directors to consider me as out of the race. 
Brownrigg was now secretary to the Phoenix Far 
West, but he diffidently protested that he took 
the preferment with many regrets and misgivings, 
and that he would not hope to do such justice to 
principals as ‘dear George Fern’ would have 

one. 

‘I hope soon,’ the lucky competitor wrote, ‘to 
see you in as good a financial position as that which 
I now occupy, nor shall any exertions of mine 
be spared to bring about a good turn of Fortune’s 
wheel for one who so well deserves it. As it is, 
I shall do my best and earn my pay, all the time 
feeling that I stand in the shoes of a better man,’ 

‘Now, Willy, did you ever see a more beautiful 
letter !’ said I, quite warmly, when my brother, at 
my desire, had thrown his eyes over Dick’s friendly 
epistle. But, to my surprise, my brother’s knitted 
brows and pursed-up lips indicated a very different 
opinion. 

‘I don’t quite agree with you, this time,’ said 
Willy, drumming with his forefinger on the thwart 
beside him. Then, after a pause, he burst out 
in a perfect flame of anger. Page I can’t 
speak with common patience of the fellow. You 
are basely deceived. <A light breaks in upon me 
stronger and more strongly as I think things over. 
This very man, this Brownrigg, is the hidden foe 
we have so long been looking for!—he, and no 
other, wrote the letter that lured you to your ruin, 
and well nigh to your death !’ 

‘What! Dick Brownrigg?’ said I, incredulous, 
hurt. ‘Don’t speak thus, brother, of a dear old 
school-chum, of an honest worthy man. I would 
vouch for his integrity anywhere. He harm me! 
Impossible !’ 

ut Willy was not to be silenced. 

‘I don’t say,’ he persisted, ‘that it was Brown- 
rigg’s hand which traced the words of the letter, 
but you may be sure that his head planned the 
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pretty scheme in its minutest details. As for his 
regard for you, and his merits, George, I have my 
own ideas of both. Didn’t I see him twenty times 
at St Louis, a smug, smooth-tongued villain, if 
ever the world held one, but just awkward and 
rough enough to get credit for a tender heart 
within an uninviting husk! I always felt that the 
man would turn rogue on the first chance that 
roguery should be quoted at a premium. But I 
never dreamed that he would rise on your fall, 
build his house, as it were, on the ruins of yours! 
Who but he had anything to gain by your absence? 
Who but he preferred that you should be among 
the Rocky Mountains, buried in the garden of 
some prairie tavern, or that your bones should 
bleach beside those of the murdered on the'plains, 
and your scalp dry in an Indian lodge, rather than 
that you should walk as secretary into the hand- 
some offices of the new Company, and draw their 
liberal salary? You are praising a fellow, George, 
who, if we lived in the Palace of Truth, would 

hissed and scouted out of the pale of humanity.’ 

It cost me some trouble to persuade Willy to be 
calm, nor could I conquer the hostile preposses- 
sion towards Brownrigg which had taken hold of 
his mind. He had not converted me to his sus- 
—— certainly not ; but I will admit that what 

e said in his impetuous way had produced the 
effect of rendering me supremely uncomfortable. 
Few of us can bear to have our rooted beliefs, our 
cherished convictions, roughly disturbed, without 
being made restless and miserable by the shock ; 
and it was anything but agreeable to me to be 
set to speculate on Brownrigg’s motives, and to 
criticise his character. When we have been for 
years under a firm conviction of the excellence of 
some one against whom a sudden accusation has 
been brought, the process of reviewing that per- 
son’s antecedents is sure to be a painful one; but 
it is often surprising how many petty, half-for- 
gotten incidents recur to the memory, and insist 
on shaping themselves as links in the lengthening 
and strengthening chain of suspicion which our 
minds are forging. I began to feel ugly doubts 
invade my soul, and was by no means content. 

Broadhorns, even with a fair wind to fill the 
triangular sail of striped cotton, and with six oars 
to help the boat’s downward drift, do not voyage 
very swiftly, and it was deep in the afternoon of 
the second day when we caught sight of the many- 
coloured roofs and irregular buildings of Westport. 
Here, at anchor in the little fresh-water haven, 
were sundry market-boats and river-craft of various 
rig and tonnage, and one or two steamers, one of 
which latter, to judge by the pale wood-smoke 
curling in lazy wreaths around its red-and-white 
chimney, was the boat bound for Jefferson City. 
There was evidently some unusual stir in the tiny 
town, for men swarmed, black as a cluster of flies 
around a honey-jar, on the quay and pier, and the 
hoarse roar of excited voices came floating to our 
ears long before we reached the landing-stage. 

‘There’s a muss, I’m thinking,’ said our youth- 
ful steersman : ‘’tain’t mere marketing for produce 
sets all the citizens rampaging so,’ 

When we got ashore, we found it scarcely 
possible to make our way through the excited 
crowd of townsfolk, mixed with countrymen in 
homespun, with bargemen in red shirts, and 
hunters in semi-Indian attire of bleached deer- 
skins. All seemed very angry and vociferous, and 


in the centre of the mob was, towering over the 
heads of the bystanders, a sort of improvised gibbet, 
hastily constructed out of the boat-masts, with a 
long and substantial sapling, newly cut, to do duty 
for a cross-beam. As yet, this ominous structure 
was unfinished, but already from the cross-bar 
there dangled a noosed rope. - Round this spot the 
throng was very dense, and somewhat of a scufile, 
to judge by the trampling and jostling and babel 
of discordant voices, was going on. There were 
several women holding shrill converse on the outer 
verge of the crowd, and I inquired of one of these 
the meaning of the disturbance. 

‘A swindling, murdering Yankee to be hanged!’ 
cried the thin-lipped matron to whom I had 
addressed my question, and who was as fiercely 
excited as the men; ‘and swing he shall, I say, 
whatever Mr Sheriff yonder chooses to preach to 
us. There wasn’t a decenter lad in the county 
than Nick Bates, and his mother’s that proud and 
fond of him, twill break her heart when they carry 
him back to the farm, cold and stiff.’ 

By this time, Willy had extracted more coherent 
information from another bystander. ‘It is what 
often happens in these wild parts, he said. ‘A 
Northern adventurer—one of those fellows who 
come to the West to live by their wits—is accused 
of cheating a young farmer from whom. he had 
bought some hogs at market, making him half- 
drunk, and paying him in “ bogus,” or forged notes. 
The trick was discovered and denounced by a 
clever youngster named Bates, a cousin, I believe, 
of the dupe, and then a quarrel ensued, and a fight ; 
and the passer of the counterfeit notes, who is, I 
am told, a notorious rogue, made an unfair use of 
his revolver’—— 

‘Yes, Mister, he did,’ interrupted a man who 
had been listening to this explanation ; ‘for when 
poor Nick had throwd him fair in the rough and 
tumble, and got his knee on his chest, the cowardly 
woodchuck begged off and asked for mercy, and 
then, when he was let to rise, rapped off rey 
sugar-plums into Nick’s ribs unawares—ay! and 
when his pistol missed fire, he knifed two citizens 
afore we could tie his hands. So we’ll make him 
dance at the end of a cord, I’m thinking, in spite 
of sheriff and squire. Legal behaviour only means 
Jefferson Penitentiary for a villain that deserves to 
eat no more corn-bread, he don’t. And Regulators’ 
Law is good enough for Aretas Woolley.’ 

Up to this moment, my brother and I had taken 
no keener interest in the turmoil than is natural 
when the question of even a stranger’s life and 
death is involved; but now there arose a new 
element of interest. The name of Aretas, one of 
the rarest of those Bible names by which perhaps 
two-thirds of the descendants of the Pilgrims of 
New England are called, at once reminded us both 
of the fictitious clergyman, the writer of the 

rfidious letter that had called me away from St 
Sauls on the eve of the election. 

‘Aretas Woolley?’ said I. ‘Pray, what sort of 
calling did he follow ?’ 

Our informant laughed grimly. ‘He war of 
most trades, I reckon, Thief one day, missionary 
next ; coiner, forger, bonnet at a gaming-house, 
tutor in a school, driver on a plantation, just as he 
hails by the names of Woolley, Carnell, Cushman, 
White—which, some say, is his real name—or 
Marston ’—— 


But here Willy excitedly broke in: ‘Marston! 
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I knew a man of that name at Ca: broken- 
down schoolmaster, that I rather pitied, and to 
whom I lent—— Never mind that now. Come, 
George ; every minute is worth a fortune !’ 

And so saying, Willy forced his way through the 
closely-packed crowd, dragging me after him, until 
we reached a sort of ring in the middle of the 
throng. Here were several determined-looking men, 
grasping a trembling, haggard wretch, whose neck 
was encircled by the noose of the fatal halter, while 
a gaunt back standing on a cask set on 
end, was putting the last touches to the me 
gallows. The two magistrates, sheriff squire, 
still feebly expostulated against the summary 
exercise of popular jurisdiction, but evidently 
without hope of stemming the torrent of mob-fury. 

There, Law’s a good thing, but 
is a surer, sometimes. Save your breath, sheriff. 
If this chap had nine lives, oy ’re forfeit !’ said 
a brawny bargeman who held the prisoner by the 
collar. e latter was a stout, light-haired, pasty- 
complexioned man of thirty-five, respectably dressed 
in b ; but there was blood on his hands and 
face, and a very villainous face it was, as his wild 
eyes glanced agg from side to side. They 
met those of Willy, and at once the captive knew 
him, and cried out, almost in a scream: ‘Ford! 

oung Ford! It’s a judgment he should see me 

! He that was so kind to a fellow that 

had kicked from town to town like a home- 

less dog—and how I paid him for his kindness! 
Let me live five minutes, boys, and’—— 

But they would not let him live, even for that 
short respite. Those around him did not heed his 
words, and the crowd behind, growing more wolfish 
every moment in their thirst for blood, clamoured 
so savagely for his instant execution that my 
brother’s and my own entreaties were quite thrown 
away. The condemned man was forced to mount 
upon the same empty cask set on end on which 

finisher of the gallows had lately stood. Several 
pairs of muscular rly clutched the loose 
end of the rope as it trailed upon the ground. 

‘Say a prayer, if u choose. I count six, and 
that ends it. Stand by, boys; and you, there, 
clear the way for a run out,’ bawled the ruffian who 
seemed to the self-authorised part of provost- 
marshal. crowd broke into two leaving 
a space clear. Twice the white lips of the unhappy 
wretch moved, as if in an effort to speak, and when 
his words found utterance, it was to Willy that 


were : 
ars ight your brother—that job has weighed 
more with then worse in my bag— 
Packham’s Hotel there—pocket-book with all the 
letters—forgive—p Lord have mercy!’ 

‘ Six—away !’ shouted twenty deep voices ; and 
there was a rush and a roar, and up above the 
heads of the spectators hung the body of the miser- 
able wretch, pores | in the agonies of death, 
The crowd set up a loud shout of sa satisfac- 
tion ; but as for myself, I red, sick and dis- 
gusted, out of the press, , sitting down on a 

e of newly picked cotton, hardly heard the 
greeted the completion of the vengeance. 

‘Come, colonel; if you City 
you’ve no time to lose!’ shouted the commander 
of the steamer, from his perch on the hurricane 
deck. ‘I only waited to see the hanging. Time’s 


up, and so is steam!’ And the snorting and puffing | had 


of the noisy femmes corroborated his asser- 
tion. I looked round for my brother. Just then, 
Willy, out of breath, and glowing, came along the 
wharf at a racing pace. He had a black travelling- 
bag in his hand. 

‘Quick, George, on board!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ bear 
a hand with your traps, or we shall be left behind. 
I’ve got the that poor wretch spoke of ; though 
it cost me the Aang that he owed to the inn- 
keeper, and a sharp run besides.’ 

here was no time for further explanations. 
We hurried on board the steamer, which was full 
of and passengers bound for the state capital; 
and it was not until the voyage was over, and we 
were under the tall roof of the Planters’ Hotel at 
Jefferson, that my brother and I had time to 
examine the contents of the bag which had formed 
the bequest, so to k, of the dying forger. The 
papers thus found left no doubt, I am sorry to say, 
of the justice of Willy’s suspicions concerning m 
friend and school-comrade, Richard Brownrigg. It 
seemed, from various documents and memoranda, 
that there had been a long-established connection 
between Brownrigg and this Aretas White, Woolley, 
or by whichever of his many names the swindler 
should be spoken of. He had, under some alias 
or other, been a clerk in the counting-house of 
Richard’s late employer, and when dismissed for 
embezzlement, Brownrigg had been unwilling to 
lose the services of so clever and unscrupulous an 
instrument, and had made use of him in more than 
one underhand transaction. The man had actuall 
been sent to Carthage to keep watch on Willy’s 
movements, while the precious scheme for depriving 
me of my almost certain promotion was being 
carried into execution. A rough draft of the letter 
from the pretended minister, in Brownrigg’s hand- 
writing, was found, folded in a half-completed 
rhapsody of the nature of a confession of Wi ite’s 
the lapse of lik 
o not, even after the years, like to 
recall the pain which this discovery caused me. 
No man is pleased to find that his old and trusted 
companion is a black-hearted scoundrel. But as 
for denouncing the treachery of that false friend 
who had ——— my ruin that he might profit by 
it, that, to Willy’s surprise and vexation, Patterly 
declined todo. Like most Englishmen who have 
been educated under the discipline, and imbibed 
the ideas, of English public-school life, I had a 
strong aversion to tale-bearing and to whatever 
savoured, in pat, es of the spy and 
the ‘sneak.’ To leave Brownrigg to the reproaches 
of his own conscience, and to try to earn a living 
by quiet, patient industry, seemed to me the only 
course open to me, nor could all my brother's 
arguments shake my resolution. At last, Willy, 
after alternately scolding and coaxing me, gave me 
up as hopelessly stubborn. 

‘You see, my dear fellow, I should cut a 
figure in the character of an informer. Were I 
face to face with Brownrigg, I don’t pretend that 
I could command my temper, but I seek no 
such meeting, nor shall I be the one to expose him 
to the world. What is done cannot be undone, 
and the less we say about the man and his rascality 
the better.’ 

Willy looked wicked, but said no more. I re- 
membered, afterwards, that there was an odd 
sparkle in his usually mild blue eyes, and which I 

noticed in them on the rare occasions of some 


ip, 


| 
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rebellion during his boyhood. At the time, how- 
ever, I thought little of it, and on the next morning 
Willy was missing. 

‘ The oung Britisher took the mail-train for St 
Louis. He left this scratch for you, Mister,’ said 
the —_ porter to whom I applied for informa- 
tion as he was superintending the labours of his 
coloured subordinates, and he handed me a scrap 
of paper on which were pencilled the hasty words : 

‘Dear old George, wait here for me. I shall be 
back as soon as steam can bring me.—W.’ 

Three days later, before I was well awake in the 
early morning light, Willy, radiant and exulting, 
burst like a hurricane into my room. 

‘George, old George, it’s allright at last! Shake 
hands! I’m this instant back from St Louis. I 
have been to paint a portrait there.’ 

‘A portrait !’ I exclaimed, rubbing my eyes, and 
staring at the lad. 

‘ Yes, a portrait,’ answered my brother with great 
coolness ; ‘and an eminently successful one it was. 
The portrait of Richard erguaen, tg in his 
true colours. If you had but seen the fellow with 
his mask off, and heard him whimper and snivel 
before the full Board of Directors, as he pleaded 
guilty under the pressure of the overwhelming 

roofs 


vs What !’ I exclaimed, ‘you have accused Brown- 
rigg, and he’-—— 

‘Dear old boy!’ interrupted Willy, ‘did you 
think I would let you be ruined, and smooth 
knave triumph, because of some blundering Quixotic 

unctilio of school-boy chivalry! I just took 

'rench-leave, and the papers from the on al 
with me, and that asec letter ; and I assure you 
I don’t believe a friend, Mr Surtees, was so 
angry as Harris, his old employer, when he found 
what a frozen snake he had been warming beside 
his hearth. ‘The long and the short of itis that the 
rogue is kicked out, and the honest man brought 
in. You are secretary, George, to the Phoenix Far 
West, after all that has been done to bar your 
course. Brother, I give you joy !’ 

There is not much more to be told. I have lon 
been the happy husband of Annie, and am sti 
secre’ to the flourishing Assurance Company 
known as the Phenix Far West. Willy is a success- 
ful artist, and his pictures, when he is not too _ 
to complete one, are deservedly admired in 

ears exhibition. Brownrigg I never saw more. 

e wrote me letters full of penitence, more or less 
sincere, and I forgave the wrong he had done me, 
and more than once relieved him in his necessity ; 
but he sank from bad to worse, was imprisoned at 
Vicksburg and Memphis, subsided into the con- 
dition of tout to a New Orleans gaming-house, and 
then to that of a stevedore on the quay, and, in the 
yellow fever of last hot season, perished miserably. 


THE UTOPIANISMS OF A GREAT SCHEME. 
THE original scheme for the Main Drainage system 
of the metropolis, now so nearly completed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, was, we believe, first 
definitely put into shape in a Report, dated Jan 

1851, the author of which was the late Mr F. 
Forster, engineer to the Metropolitan Commissioner 
of Sewers. It was remodelled and made more com- 
gette a in Jan 1854. Subsequent 
to that date, Mr Bazalgette ‘eine e; 


and finally, in 1857, the First Commissioner of the 
Board of Works nominated three gentlemen, 
Captain Douglas Galton, and Messrs Simpson and 
Blackwell, civil engineers, as a reference to consider 
and report upon the plans of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, as well as to investigate into the 
merits of alternate schemes, and report concerning 
anything meriting notice. The referees accordingly 
advertised in the newspapers that they were pre- 
ed to receive plans and suggestions on the sub- 
ject of the metropolitan drainage ; and they re- 
ceived in response an immense mass of projects, 
as they themselves put it, ‘including every variet; 
of expedient for disposing of the sewage whi 
ingenuity could devise” It must have been a vast 
labour to extract the marrow, and tabulate the 
condensations of these curiously various schemes, 
in the form in which we find them in a mouldy 
a now — eighteen years old; and at 
times the gravity of the précis writer must, we fan 
have eh grote y tried. In a great ee of the 
projects, there is much solid sagacity and practical 
Ingenuity ; but not a few are characterised by a wild- 
ness of conception which is only equalled by the 
pleasant way in which physical impossibilities are 
a ; while it is enough to disgust us with main- 
rainage rates, when we find so many schemes 
—— and rejected, which their authors are 
confident would not only have paid for their own 
carrying out, but left a large balance of annual 
income earned in addition. Of course this result 
was to be obtained by the utilisation of the sewage, 
either with or without deodorisation ; and it is not 


ong | a very consoling reflection, that although so many 


minds were bent on this matter so many years ago, 
the sewage of London continues unutilised to this 
day, and is allowed to flow out into the river, just 
as if a man should gather a girdleful of gold-dust, 
and not see his way to mend the hole through 
which his wealth was streaming out as he walk 

Let us excavate from their blue-book catacomb 
a few of the most noticeable of these projects. We 
have called them ‘ Utopianisms,’ but who can pre- 
dicate with confidence that a century hence, should 
the Bazalgette of the period light on this tabular 
collection in some dusty pigeon-hole of the Board 
of Works, he may not smile contemptuously over 
the now seemingly most extravagant of them, as 
stupidly devoid of enterprise ? 

r ’s pees is, that house: 
should be run into a hermetically sealed pay 
and removed by drays weekly to a railway station 
for conveyance thirty miles into the country. 
This is an aggravated form of the cess-pool system. 
Perhaps few readers are aware that at one time it 
was penal, under an act of parliament, to run 
sewage direct, and without the intervention of a 
cess-pool, from a house into a sewer. Mr Beadon 
proposes tunnels under London to admit men 
and vehicles, and to contain gas and water pipes, 
with other tunnels underneath for the convey- 
ance of the sewage. This suggestion is y 
carried out in essentials in the recent new streets 
and the Holburn Viaduct, though we have never 
heard the credit of it ascribed to Mr Beadon. But 
he shares with many the lack of due recognition. 
Perhaps we shall exhume his memory and ulti- 
mately erect a statue to him, when another project 
of his takes shape, that we should utilise the 
sewers as our chimneys, using steam-power to 
create an artificial downdraught, to draw in smoke 
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from flues. The same suggestion is advanced by 
Messrs Devey and George in more definite language, 
namely, ‘that all chimneys should be connected 
with the main sewer by descending flues.’ Were 
this plan adopted, the atmosphere of London would 
be as clear as that of Brighton, and shirt-fronts 
would keep clean twice as long as they do now; 
but we tremble to think of the results of smoky 
chimneys under such circumstances: we might be 
poisoned wholesale with sewer-gas if the steam- 
power were accidentally getting out of gear. 

Mr Alderson’s scheme is a type of many similar in 

rinciple, or rather want of principle. He would 

ve sewer-wharfs projecting into the river at 
intervals from a main low-level intercepting sewer. 
At these wharfs, the sewage should be collected 
by manual labour, and packed in casks or tanks for 
conveyance in barges or by rail. Mr Bell would 
have his reservoirs in large floating cisterns, for 
which, at stated intervals, tugs should call, and tow 
them far out to sea to be emptied; while Mr 
Bentley would clap a vessel at the mouth of every 
sewer, to be removed when full, and another one 
substituted. Mr Edwards propounds a filter of his 
‘own invention, and estimates the value of the 
manure realised by his process at the modest 
figure of eight millions per annum. It is a pity, 
for the sake of sensation novelists, that Mr Steill’s 
scheme should not have been adopted. He would 
form caverns from Blackfriars Bridge to the House 
of Correction for the reception and deodorisation 
of the sewage, afterw lightering it away. 
Just imagine the value of such a range of metro- 
politan caverns for the purposes of the ghastly 
school of fiction! We should have the ‘ Demon of 
the Sewer Cavern’ occasionally emerging in the 
vicinity of the Metropolitan Railway Station, or 
snatching off one of Messrs Spiers and Ponds’ 
golden-haired maidens to the dark recesses of his 
subterranean lair. 

Mr Burch gives us a scheme which, had it 
been adopted, would certainly have materially 
added to our stock of great sea-serpent stories, 
and we fear, indeed, that terror would have 
caused the depopulation of the tracts adjacent 
to the lower reaches of the river. He proposes 
to construct a sewer by means of a portable 
vertebrated sewer along the bed of the river, to 
be twenty-four feet in diameter, and to discharge 
at Sea Reach. At low-water, and by the dim rays 
of a watery moon, the credulous anchor-watch 
might well be excused that in this huge vertebrated 
tube he imagined he saw the great sea-serpent ; 
and a head with yawning jaws and flashing eyes, 
as well as mane, fins, and tail, would follow as a 
natural operation of nautical imagination, 

Mr James would abolish the Thames altogether 
asariver. He would divert its flood at Tedding- 
ton, pass it ignominiously through the sewers, 
collect the mixture of water and sewage beyond 
London, and empty it by a tunnel into the sea at 
Rayleigh or Rochford. The present bed he would 
leave to the action of the tide, promising by this 
course the advantage to London of being on a tidal 

(he does not teil us where it would be 
when the tide was out); and the house-sewage 
he proposes to convert into gas for lighting the 
town. Mr M‘Call has more respect for Father 
Thames, but, nevertheless, would take liberties 
with him. In making his main drains from Lon- 
don to the sea, he would straighten all the curves 


in the river, so as to make it a great monotonous 
ditch or canal; and this course, he argues, would 
regulate the tide, and improve the navigation. 
Further, he has a plan for purifying sewage by 
infiltration, so as to render it fit for infusing tea 
and for all domestic ae It is to be feared 
that there is an occasional admixture of sewage in 
the water we use for infusing tea, but we try to 
shut our eyes to it, and are not, as yet, utilitarian 
enough, wittingly to brew the cheering cup with fil- 
tered sewage. There is no mistake about Mr M‘Call, 
however. Only give him a chance, and he would 
complete the drainage of London and the reclama- 
tion of the Goodwin Sands by fertilisation with the 
sewage within the short period of two years. He 
is specific enough to inform us that he would plant 
a belt of fir-trees round the Goodwins. ° I 

The Augean stable was a trifle com with 


the accumulation of filth which Mr Place propose, \ 


He would carry the sewage into a reservoir, and 
allow the solid portion to accumulate for two years, 
Then he would open another reservoir, leaving the 
contents of the first ually to wd and harden, 
when he would sell the stuff in blocks for manure. 
He expects to realise some six per cent. on the out- 
lay; but, on the other hand, it might turn out that 
the stuff would not pay for the quarrying. Mr 
Thrupp takes the bull by the horns in a light and 
easy way that is very edifying. The southern sewage 
he proposes to run into the Commercial Docks, 
which he thinks might be had for a moderate sum ; 
and he would appropriate the Victoria Docks to 
the same purpose as regards the northern sewage. 
Around both docks; the population, chiefly of the 
lower classes, is very dense ; but Mr Thrupp takes 
no account of any possible inconvenience on that 
score. When Stephenson was asked what would 
be the result if a cow should get in the way of his 
locomotive, his reply, in the broad northern accent, 
was: ‘So much the worse for the coo,’ Mr Thrupp 
would seem to have had similar views regarding 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of his great docks 
cess-pools, 

Mr Waldron would not rest content with inter- 
cepting the sewage, but would ‘by some deodor- 
ising works render it not only innocuous, but 
potable’ In Mr Treeby’s project we have a fore- 
shadowing of the Metropolitan Railway. In com- 
bination with his northern main sewer, he pro 
the construction of a railway from Paddington to 
the City. We may wonder what Shoreham and 
the intervening country would have had to say 
to Mr Boyd’s scheme, had it ever taken any 
other shape than entombment in the limbo 
through which we are groping. His proposal 
was to remove the sewage of London by a con- 
duit in connection with a ship-canal to Shore- 
ham. Another gentleman, Mr Cotton, suggests a 
canal between London and Portsmouth, but with 
other views than those of Mr Thrupp. He would 
not send the sewage through it to the great naval 
seaport, but he would bring salt-water to London, 
‘so that the salt-water shall continually flow 
through and purify the Thames without the neces- 
sity of additional sewers.” Mr Clifton seems to 
have had specially in view the establishment of a 
nursery for typhoid fever. He would carry off the 
sewage into large cess-pools in the chalk about Til- 
bury, and allow the liquid matter to disappear by 
absorption into the porous chalk, with the result, 
of course, of saturating the vicinity with noxious 
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matter. Mr Francis opines that ‘if the river were 
equalised in width, it would ss power to be 
its own scavenger and that of the metropolis ;’ and 
Mr North proposes, dealing in the widest gener- 
alities only, a plan of deodorisation by fire, the 
cost of which he estimates at one million. Infinitely 
less costly, at all events, is Mr Terry’s project for 
purifying the Thames by ejecting into it 2000 tons 
of chloride of sodium per week, which would, he 
claims, cost only about Ritpains thousand pounds 
per annum. Brighton has been called ‘London- 
super-Mare,’ but Mr Smith would in a sense make 
the fashionable watering-place ‘ London-submare’ 
as well. He proposes to carry the London sewage 
to it by a canal, discharging the same from one 
outfall at low-water mark. Brighton may well 
rejoice and be glad that Mr Smith’s scheme did 
not find favour in the eyes of the authorities. 

Lastly we have the gigantic project of Sir Wil- 
liam Worsley, which dispenses with the Thames 
altogether. He would divert the river at Batter- 
sea, and make the Pool the head of the harbour, 
and the tract of river-bed thus gained he would 
fill up to a certain level, with a grand sewer- 
culvert in the centre. Next to what is now the 
bank on either side, he would construct passenger 
and goods traffic lines of railway. Along the centre, 
on either side of the culvert, would run a splendid 
carriage-drive, sheltered by a span roofing, filled 
in with light-green glass, and flanked on both sides 
by raised ‘ornamental boulevards’ with trees and 
seats. In the centre of all, between the two 
thoroughfares, and on the top of the culvert, he 
would have a wide raised terrace, ornamented with 
‘walks, seats, shrubs, and fountains.” Access to 
the central boulevards would be attained by foot- 
bridges over the side railroads at intervals, and 
while the scheme would supersede the necessity 
for any more bridges across the river, the existing 
ones would remain as ‘grand and suitable over- 
crossings,’ 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER XV.—THE GOLDEN STATE. 


‘I write of a land of wonders,’ says an American 
author—‘I write of California while she is still 
youthful, and full of marvels; while her popu- 
lation is still unsettled; while her business is 
still fluctuating, her wages high, her gold abun- 
dant, and her birth still fresh in the memory of 
men and women who have scarcely reached their 
majority. I write of her while she still offers a 
wide field for the adventurous, the enterprising, 
and the young, who have life before them, and 
wish to commence it where they may have the 
freest career, in full sight of the greatest rewards 
for success, and with the fewest chances of failure.’ 

It was at this period in the wonderful history of 
the Golden State, that Walter Clint and Lawrence 
Daly left England to seek their fortune there. 
They were young and imaginative, adventurous 
and ambitious, though in different ways ; and the 
enterprise had other charms for them than that 
of its professed and principal object—the aequisi- 
tion of gold. Lawrence Daly had the stuff in him 
of which the pioneers of society are made. He 


would have exchanged the city for the desert, with 
pleasure and alacrity, any day ; and the disappoint- 
ment, the final solution of the long-drawn spell 
of uncertainty, which set him free to make the 
exchange if he chose, was secretly welcome to him. 
Walter was of a different stamp, and of a feebler 
nature ; but he had caught from his friend some 
of his enthusiasm, and, in addition to the strong 
practical motive which had decided him, there 
arose before his fancy a vision of the great, new 
country, and the wild free life there, with its 
absolute novelty, which had power to charm him, 
even when he most completely appreciated the 
price he must pay for its realisation in a long 
separation from Florence. 

To her, indeed, the heaviest portion of this trial 
was allotted. It is always so to those who remain. 
An absolutely novel journey, full of adventure 
and possibilities, with an arduous struggle, and 
the chances of a splendid success at the end of it, 
ennobled by a high and independent purpose, was 
enough to fire a more listless fancy than Walter's. 
He had not such rich and varied intelligence, so 
highly cultivated a mind, as Daly’s, nor was there 
so much of daring and endurance in him; but he 
was exactly calculated to follow the lead of a 
superior intellect ; and his sweet temper, complying 


ways, and general easy-goingness, made a 
oe companion to Lawrence. 
Though society had become to a certain extent 


organised, and the tide of reckless vagabondism, 
which had poured itself forth over California on 
the first discovery of gold, had somewhat abated, 
under the steadily repressive influence of the abso- 
lute necessity for hard work, and the action of a 
wonderful system of police, the place whither the 
friends came from the other side of the world to 
seek their fortune, was wild and wonderful. ‘Un- 
defined ruffianism’ abounded in it still, and that 
extraordinary mixture of savage roughness and 
epicurean luxury, which is one of the strangest 
features of ‘mining’ life. 

When, in after-days, Walter Clint’s wife learned 
the true story of the caravan journey from the 
coast to the mines, performed by Walter and Law- 
rence, she wondered that no subtle influence had 
conveyed to her a sense of its danger, its toil, and 
its privations. Her husband’s letters touched but 
lightly upon these, while dwelling upon the wonder- 
ful and beautiful, the grand and terrible objects 
which occupied their attention. He wrote ot the 
mighty mountains and the boundless plains; of 
the plateaux where deer and buffalo still abounded, 
and whence the Indians had not yet been banished ; 
of the deep rich green of the cotton-wood groves ; 
of the sycamore and the honey locust, too soon 

; of the yellow earth, the yellow qrass, and 
the groves of giant sun-flowers. He e her 
follow their track, with her fancy, over the Great 
Plains, so full of life, so lonely, and yet never weari- 
some, with all the grandeur of monotony, and yet 
continual change ; where the sparkling atmosphere, 
the never-failing breeze, the solitude, which no 
words can paint, the boundless prairie swell, conve 
an idea of van almost awful, but quite deli- 
cious. 

Of the places through which their toilsome way 
lay, Walter wrote much to Florence—of the com- 
panions of their journey, little. The rough, wild, 
wicked men, as some of them were, though many 
were only harmless, honest, and hard-working ; the 
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bad lan the toil, the danger, the irresistible 
Qupesieany whieh sometimes attacked them, sure 
accompaniment of severe fatigue and over-taxed 
nerves ; the sense of utter removal from all the 
habits of their former life, both physical and men- 
tal—these things he did not tell her. They would 
have terrified Florence, for whom the idea of wild 
nature had a strong charm, but that of undisci- 
plined human passions and lawless human life had 
kable 

e journey had no exceptional features. Some 
years ago, every such journey seemed a marvel, and 
every particular was eagerly caught at. Use has 
lessened the marvel, and the story has been told so 
that none can hope to rival the narrative. 

They had entered on their adventurous under- 
taking with but vague information to guide them, 
proceeding. But the ound intelligent com- 
good deal of on 
their toilsome way, and had resolved to try Placer 
County. They allowed themselves only a short 
interval of rest on their arrival at San cisco, 
after the two long sea-voyages and the crossing of 
the isthmus. The strange and exciting aspect of 
the great Pacific city, the restless flood of its 
feverish life, the amazing variety of character, the 
extraordinary contrast to every experience of their 
former lives, had unbounded attraction for the two 
young men. But they had neither time nor money 
to spare for the indul of their curiosity. The 
most interesting romantic portion of their 
adventurous journey lay before them, when they 
joined a miners’ train, bound for Placer 4 

‘The whole county is ru: and mountainous, 
and much of it is cov with heavy timber ;’ 
thus ran Walter's description ; ‘the diggings are 
likely to last for many years. There is okay 
no part of the state where the single miner, with- 
-out capital, has a better chance to dig gold with 
a profit. This is exactly the place for us, and we 
have determined to try our luck there. Three 
men travelling with our caravan are also bound 
thither. I am getting this letter ready, by bits 
and scraps, to despatched from Carson City, 
when we shall have em from the desert. 
is a dreadful place, but it has shewn me one spec- 
tacle which I can never forget. Try to picture 
to yourself a glittering plain, stretching as far as 
the eye can reach, in irregular humps, no level 
ground, no field, no house, no tree, no green, not 
even earth, only an incrustation of salt and mud, 
flawed and fissured here and there. This plain is 
bounded, in the far, dim distance, by lofty moun- 
tains of fantastic outline ; but to the right and left 
it has no bounds, and touches the like the 
horizon at sea. We were plodding along beside a 
wagon in silence, two days oppressed by the 
solemn, immense solitude, when an Indian, the 
|| chief of some “braves” of a friendly tribe, whom 
we have met, pointed to a certain spot on the 
horizon ; an action which —— me, for the 
Indians seem to me to be totally insensible to the 
abounding natural phenomena of their wonderful 
coun! 


“I Looked, and saw before us a stately river, 
whose banks were skirted with pyramidal trees 
resembling poplars. Its water was so beautiful and 
limpid, the green avenues appeared so fresh, that 
we panted with longing to reach them. Soon the 
river seemed to expand and overflow on all sides, 


forming a sea which bathed the foot of fantastic 
mountains. Islands with festooned outlines rose 

0 y vessels of every 8 , their white 
pana ll to an invisible breeze. Headlands 
with sinuous uneven crests, and their sides pierced 
with mysterious grottoes, stood out from the moun- 
tains like the flying buttresses of an old cathedral. 
In a little bay in one corner of this picture, 
enormous whales gambolled on the surface, and 
spouted up the water in silvery showers. In the 
foreground of this marine lan e rose elegant 
habitations in the Italian style, which seemed to 
be set in the midst of woods of bushy trees. Then 
it an army on h, its staff gor 

usly equipped, its , its artillery, its squad- 
by chiefs decorated with 
plumes. There were also droves of cattle which 
uietly grazed beside fat sheep and bounding goats. 
hirlwinds of dust rose in lofty columns to the 
sky, and were reflected in the mirror of the waters. 
Some of the men of our caravan had seen wonder- 
ful mirages in America, Africa, and Oceania, but 
they said that this one far surpassed them all. 
Nothing was wanting to captivate the eye, and the 
details were metamorphosed so quickly, that the 
pencil could not reproduce them. 

‘Every one in our caravan perceived the images 
in the same way—the Indians as well as ourselves: 
these images were so clearly defined, that we were 
at first sight borne away by the charm of the illu- 
sion, an eee a few minutes Agen we could 
recognise that it was a mirage. e phenomenon 
began at one in the afternoon ; the wind was 
blowing from the south, we were journeying to 
the east. It was more particularly towards the 
north that the mi was the most distinct and 
the most animated. The sun was shining, and the 
sky cloudless, but the atmosphere did not appear 
to possess its usual limpidity. At three clock 
the curtain fell on this fairy scene, and we were 
a back to the reality of a horrible salt 

esert. 


Lofty hills, their summits crowned with dense 
woods, pee with deer, close in a valley which 
might, for its beauty and its seclusion, be that in 
which Rasselas learned wisdom and weariness. 
Far beyond them, rolling stretches of wooded land 
lie inching in the golden sunshine, which touches 
with its splendour the mighty crests of the giants 
of the sierra. From the encircling hills, many 
sheer descents, through richly wooded depths, 
thickly strewn with huge granite rocks, lead to the 
level plain—of vast extent, cultivated at the sides 
only, irregular and picturesque, forming a wide- 
stretching strand for a river, bordered with willow- 
bushes, which runs through it, and throws off 
many a little rivulet, to wander through the green 
and brown expanse. One of these rivulets, its flat 
banks fringed with poplars and willows, meanders 
through the plain, and passes by the foot of an 
enormous mass of auriferous rock, which, worn by 
the constant action of water, has split into frag- 
ments, crumbled, loosened, and set free its veins 
of gold. A streamlet gushes from its recesses, and 
swirling amid the roots of overhanging pines, forms 
a basin at its foot, surrounded with green turf, and 
then rushes away in a glittering little cascade, over 
a fall of a few feet, to swell the rivulet. The beauty 
of the scene could hardly be exceeded, even in the 
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Golden State, which has been declared to be 
‘uns in the world for climate, scenery, 
and soil.’ It is a busy scene, as well as beautiful. 
The plain is studded with miners’ huts ; and men 
in every variety of costume, of many nations, and 
all periods of life beyond childhood and short 
of actual old are pursuing their unvarying, 
absorbing task—gold-finding in Placer County. 
All m— of the operation are going on simul- 
taneously over the vast occupied by the 
valley. The claim belonging to Lawrence Daly 
and Walter Clint is one of those known as ‘river- 
bed,’ and their hut is situated on a little strip 
of stony land, like a slab of stone embedded in 
shallow earth, which juts out at the foot of the 
huge mass of rock y mentioned, and over- 
hangs the rivulet, a few hundred yards below the 
basin and cascade. Behind the hut, which is of 
adobe, and in nowise different from the others in 


the valley, the rock rises abruptly, with its scat- | and 


tered covering of fir and pine, and stretches on for 
many miles, its ancient surface furrowed and seamed 
by the relentless search of the gold-seekers. 

The door of the hut is closely shut, and there 
is no sign of ony or life about it or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, in which are all the 
appliances of the occupation of the inmates, For 

e moment, stillness and idleness reign, and the 
only living creature visible is a large dog, which 
lies across the doorway, in an attitude of quiet 
vigilance, his pointed muzzle resting on his out- 
stretched 

About a mile farther down the valley, there is a 
cluster of huts, forming a kind of little town, with 
a rough palisade ee and in the centre, 
is a long, low, shed-like building, as as six 
huts put together, from whose roof floats the 
banner of the Stars and Stripes. A motley crowd 
of men, horses, wagons, unyoked oxen, bales, 
casks, and inquisitive dogs, occupies the space 


around this—the most imposing building in the 
locality. It is known as ‘the store,’ and it contains 
everything, and is the general resort of everybody. 


Between this cluster of huts and the solitary one 
with the sentinel dog, the rivulet sweeps round, 
and enormous boulders jut out from the body 
of the rocky hill, so that the hut is isolated on 
that side, and shut out from all knowledge of the 
busy, swarming crowd beyond it. It looks very 
uiet and peaceful with the evening coming on, 
ull of the indescribable beauty of that hour on 
the Pacific shores ; and there is something of neat- 
ness and order about it, which indicates that it is 
not tenanted by low, fierce, or ignorant specimens 
of the miner population. 

As the evening a. two figures make their 
ap mee, coming round the jutting boulders, 
and advancing to the co he sentinel dog 
pricks up his ears, rises, and inspects them. One 
is familiar to him, the other is not, but the stranger 
arrives in company with Walter Clint, and Sambo 
accepts the fact as a certificate of his character, and 
a guarantee of his intentions. The stranger is a 
young man, very little older than Walter, but 
taller and stouter. He has red hair, a red bushy 
beard, and small sharp gray eyes, with sagacity 
of the cunning sort in them. He wears a motley 
costume, in which, through the roughness and 
carelessness c istic of the manners of the 
place in this respect, there shews the former ‘ fast- 
ness’ of a peculiar type of man, less harmless than 


the ‘loafer’ proper, and yet not belonging either 
to the avowedly dangerous classes. Te wears a 
checked shirt, and a flashy tie with a horse-shoe 
pin in it, and though his boots are high, and 
erg over his trousers, they are not miners’ 


ts. 

Walter Clint is altered in appearance since that 
day on which he took silent leave of his wife and 
his sister at the railway station at London Bri 
He could not personate a candidate for a lady’s- 
maid’s place now, with any hope of success. Hi 
fair skin is tanned to a healthy brown ; hjs hands 

re has developed into undisguisable iness, 
under te of and hard 
work, ere is no mingling of the and pres- 
ent in his attire ; the widelleaved 
soe and capacious boots, all mean business, and 
nothing but business, The two walk briskly on, 

alter enters the hut, preceding his com- 
panion, who looks curiously about him, with a 
sharp observant glance, into the room on the right 
of the doorway. A bare, plain room, but clean, 
and not quite devoid of comforts, though they are 
of a makeshift kind, and testify to the ingenuity 
rather than to the means of the inmates. From 
stout iron hooks in the rafters, which form the 
ceiling and the roof at once, a hammock is slung. 
In the hammock lies Lawrence Daly, dozing, not 
sleeping, in the uneasy semi-consciousness of low 
fever. He lifts his heavy eyelids, and looks stu- 

‘I have succeeded in finding Dr Deering, and 
have brought him in with me’ 


CHAPTER XVI.—SPOILED FIVE. 


‘ Has he been long ill?’ asked the man who had 
come in with Walter, after he had looked ps | at 
the sick man in the hammock, who made no effort 
to speak, and seemed almost unconscious of his 


resence. 
c ‘Only two days. I went to look for you, as soon 
as he fell ill, but I could not find you.” They said 

‘They were ; I was out Une wi 
some chums. How was he 

‘Shivering and sickness, just at sundown; and 
light-headed during the night. I dared not trust 
myself, in this climate, though I have done some 
doctoring in my time in England, and was very 
uneasy until I made you out this evening.’ 

Walter then proceeded to tell Deering how 
he had ventured to administer only the simplest 
remedies, and Deering approved. 


‘It’s fever, he said ; ‘the regular thing, and no 
mistake ; but he’ll do; he’ll pull through. Has a 
fine constitution, I should say. Doesn’t drink, 


‘Never; said Walter; ‘eats and drinks very 
little at any time,’ 

‘So much the better. That will stand to him 
now. He will be much worse than this, though ; 
ou must be pre’ for that. He has been light- 


‘Yes, very; rambling in his talk; trying to 
ent on so all night.’ 


‘Ah, indeed. You are very tired, yourself, are 
you not? No rest, I suppose ? 
uch. There’s no one here to help, except 


‘Not m 
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Spoiled Five, who is not a bad hand at nurse- 
tending, only, he is terribly afraid of any one 
who’s off his head; about the only thing he is 
afraid of, I fancy.’ 

‘Where is he ?’ asked Deering, looking round. 

‘Washing some of our down 

replied ee ter. ‘Shall you want to send hi 
anything ?” 
‘I think not. The case is not a complicated or 
a bad one, though, I daresay, it seems so to you, 
who are not accustomed to this kind of fever. I 
will just have another look at him.’ 

Lawrence Daly was very ill indeed. The swift, 
sudden fever which belongs to the climate and the 
occupation had knocked him down just forty-eight 
hours previously, after some preliminary menace 
in the way of thirst and languor. He had borne 
the fatigue of the journey, and the toil of the new 
life in the New World, perfectly well hitherto— 
with unflagging strength and spirits, and Walter 
saw him succumb to this sudden illness with uncon- 
trollable fear. His affection for Daly had grown 
with every day of their close association. The hard 
and rough life which they had shared had not 
had a hardening or roughening effect upon either 
of the young men, nor had the many scenes of 

hip, violence, and severe struggle which the 
had witnessed blunted their feelings.. It was wit 
a keen agony which nothing in all his previous 
life had ever caused him to feel, that Walter had 
recognised the fever in Lawrence Daly’s case ; and 
he permitted Deering to see the infinite relief 
which his favourable opinion afforded him with 
perfect frankness. 

This rather amused Deering. He did not believe 
in anything with particularly vivid faith, and in 
friendship, he was a confirmed unbeliever. To 
‘Every man for himself, the first half of that 
cynically A emery proverb, he would have ac- 
corded cordial assent; as to ‘God for us all,’ he did 
not believe in a God, and therefore it did not con- 
cern him. He ed very ‘soft 
party,’ quite a novel specimen of the ‘ digger ;’ and 
noted, in his quick, observant way, several little 
precautions for the comfort of the sick man, made 
with all the ingenuity and completeness of which 
their means admitted. 

‘ Are you brothers ?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ replied Walter; ‘ we are friends, and com- 
rades. We came out from England together.’ 

‘Ah! well—you’ll & back together, as far as 
this fever is concern What is your friend’s 
name 

Walter told him ; and they had some desultory 
talk about the place and its prospects, while Deer- 
ing prepared medicine which he brought with 
him, and administered it to Daly. 

‘Have you been here long?’ asked Walter of 
his companion, who seemed disposed to linger and 
talk. ‘I did not hear of you until last week, when 
Spoiled Five told us of the accident at Snake 
Gulch’ 

‘That was a bad business. I have been in the 
county three months—a long time for me. I’m 
a regular rolling-stone, and, accordingly, have 
gathered no moss, though I’m always rolling in 
search of it. I shall roll down New Mexico way 
next. 

‘Is it not rather a short trial to give a place, 
to stay there only three months ?’ 


for 


ive the trial to. I came up with the intention of 

igging, but I couldn’t stand it; and you are all so 
confoundedly healthy here, it seems to agree with 
you all so well, there’s not much to be done in 
doctoring. An odd fever, like our friend’s here, 
or a blasting smash like the Snake Gulch business, 
is about all that’s going ; and these things are too 
accidental in their character to give one solid 
encouragement.’ 

‘Especially if “one” is a rolling-stone,’ said 
Walter, smiling. 

‘Just so. I it be going now. Keep him cool and 
quiet. I shall look in, in the yr a 

So saying, Deering went out of the hut, and took 
his way down the valley, now twinkling all over 
with lights, towards the cluster of huts surround- 
ing the store, whence the sounds of anything but 
select revelry, and fun both fast and furious, were 
borne towards him. They were welcome to Deer- 
ing, who was a cautious gambler, and in the habit 
of picking up not a little of that kind of moss, of 
which he denied the possession, among the miners, 
from whose uproarious assemblages he was rarely 
absent, aetak he had no fancy for sharing their 
serious toil. Walter Clint and eovens Daly had 
frequently heard of him, during the three months 
he had passed in that part of the county ; stories 
of his luck at monte and euchre, and of his skill as 
a doctor, had reached them ; but he was, until now, 
personally unknown to them. 

Walter returned to the side of his friend, 
partner, and patient, who was still slumbering, 
in the uneasy, fitful sleep of the fever. 

‘What had I betterdo?’ he muttered. ‘I could 
not leave him. He will be much worse, very bad 
indeed, this Deering says, and I dare not leave 
him. And yet, it is not safe to keep the gold. 
Spoiled Five has warned me twice. The wagons 
= on Thursday ; I must make up my mind by 

en. 

His face was troubled by more than the grief of 
Lawrence Daly’s illness as he sat beside the ham- 
mock, far into. the night. Daly rambled less than 
on the previous night ; the medicine had calmed 
him to some extent, but there was no rational 
talk between them. Towards morning, Walter 
himself slept soundly, and was roused only by the 
dog’s vociferous welcome of an arrival at the door 
of the hut. He had thrown himself on the top of 
a locker, which stood under the window of Daly’s 
room, and contained the portion of their 
worldly goods, and had fallen asleep with his head 
in an angle of the wall. He sprang up, aching 
and confused, and with a horrid sense of having 
neglected the sick man. Had he been asking 
vainly for water? Had he been suffering, un- 
tended? Apparently, neither. His appearance 
was unchanged ; and Walter, after a glance at him, 
admitted the person who had knocked. 

This was a short thick-set man, very lame, with 
a shock head of red hair, and only one eye. The 
blind side of his face was much disfigured by a 
rugged scar, which traversed the cheek-bone, and 
by the loss of the eye, which had evidently been 
destroyed by an accident, and in place of which 
there was now an ugly seam, crooked and leaden- 
hued. The right and sound side had a ap 
expression, and the one bright brown eye had sur- 
prising, contradictory merriment in it, confirmed 

y the uninjured handsome mouth and yon | 
white teeth. From the fingers of the left han 


‘Yes; but it is not so much the place as myself I 
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all the ends were missing; they had suffered by 
the same accident which had crippled him and 
destroyed his eye ; and the circumstance had in- 
spired the wits of the diggings with the happy 
idea of calling him ‘Spoiled Five’ 

He was as well known in the valley as the 
‘innocent’ of an Irish mountain village is to all 
the country round ; and, considering that he had 
gone out there from Ireland a strong young man, 
tull of health, energy, and industry, and had been 
reduced, within a month of his arrival, to a state 
of entire helplessness and hopeless dependence, 
without the remotest prospect of ever seeing his 
native land again, ‘Spoiled Five’ was a wonder- 
fully contented individual. In that rude and 
cosmopolitan place, his affection for the old country 
had never declined ; among that lawless and god- 
less crowd, his fidelity to the old faith had never 
faltered. oe space up a livelihood by making 
himself generally useful, and it was quite wonder- 
ful what he could do with his one ‘good’ hand 
and its maimed fellow. Washing, carpentering, 
glazing, tailoring, in the modified and modest form 
of mending, cooking, a surprising readiness in re- 
pairing everything that went wrong with vehicles 
of all kinds, a by no means contemptible know- 
ledge of farriery, and a wonderful knack of ‘mind- 
ing’ the sick—these were some, and only Fran 
of the accomplishments of Spoiled Five. He made 
a very good living for himself by their employ- 
ment, and had become quite an institution, and a 
tradition of the place. He was the oldest inhabit- 
ant now. Many men of many nations had come 
there, and had made their pile, and gone home, 
or had failed to make their pile, and gone away 
to other parts of the Golden State, or to other 
occupations. Many had died there, of injuries, 
or disease, or drink » but Spoiled Five remained, 
contented enough. The old folks at home, for 
whom he had been bent on making a pile, were 
gone to their rest, and there were to be no new 
ties in life for him. He hated yellow-men and 
‘loafers,’ but otherwise was always on very good 
terms with the mining population of the fifty or 
sixty miles of the valley over which his habitual 
wanderings, for he was very migratory, extended, 
and he had of late attached himself particularly to 
Walter Clint and Lawrence Daly. Spoiled Five's 
one eye was a remarkably quick one, and had 

ised immediately on their arrival that the 
new chums were gentlemen, and that Daly was an 
Irishman ; and he made himself very useful in the 
first days of making ee with their strange 
location and their wild neighbours. By this time, 
it was generally understood that they had the first 
claim on the services of Spoiled Five. 

‘How is he the day?’ asked the lame man, 
as he came in with singular noiselessness, and 
deposited several incongruous articles, which he 

brought up from the store, on the locker. 
Walter gave him a report of the patient, told him 
Deering’s opinion ; and the two then Daa to 
pare breakfast, and to attend to Daly’s wants. 
The adobe hut consisted of two good-sized rooms, 
divided by a passage terminated by a door at either 
end, and a long low apartment in the rear, which 
served as Kitchen and storeroom. This latter was 
the scene of Spoiled Five’s operations, while the 
friends talked together. 
‘Your head is clearer reef Lawrence.” 
‘Yes, for a while, but I feel uncertain and giddy. 


That medicine stupefies me. I must speak to you 
while I can. Don’t stay with me, Walter, I entreat 
you. Remember the warnings we have had. Take 
the gold to the station when the wagons go. 
Spoiled Five will remain with me ; you can trust 
him, surely, to do all that is necessary ?” 

‘Don’t be uneasy, my dear fellow,’ said Walter 
evasively ; ‘the gold will be all right. No one 
knows anything Bane the nugget, and we are not 
worth the risk of robbery, for the rogues are ina 
great minority, fortunatel , and would have no 
chance of escape. Spoiled Five has been misled by 
his imagination this time. You will be all right in 
a week or so, and then I can go.’ 

‘It is very unfortunate that I should be knocked 
up just now, said Daly, turning his hot eyes 
wearily on his friend, and passing his hand across 
his forehead, as though he were trying to clear 
away a mist which hung before him, ‘ when our 
—w success has come. What does Deering 
sa 
vrhat you will be all right very soon ; but that 
you must be looked after, and must not excite 
yourself,’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ said Daly, and then he turned his 
head away, made another effort to clear away the 
mist, and remained silent. 

Deering had judged Daly’s case correctly. When 
he arrived the next day, he found the patient much 
worse ; the fever was running its regular course. 
So it went on for many wren days, during 
which the acquaintance between Walter and the 
‘rolling-stone’ doctor ripened into a semblance 
of intimacy. It was, however, only a semblance, 
being one-sided; for, whereas Deering learned 
many particulars of Clint’s previous career, and 
the history of his life at the gold mines —for 
Walter was reticent only on the subject of his 
marriage, which he never mentioned — Walter 
learned nothing about him more than the general 
rumour had already told him, and Deering’s free 
and easy description of himself had confirmed. 

The story of the enterprise of the two young 
men had nothing in it to distinguish it from that 
of hundreds of others who had undertaken similar 
arduous experiments. It had included danger 
and discouragement, tremendously hard work, very 
repulsive association, many things which had not 
entered into their calculations, much welcome ex- 
citement, great vicissitude, and, on the whole, up 
to the nt time, a fair measure of success. They 
were not, indeed, making a rapid fortune ; they 
were not of the number who furnish the romance 
of Californian history, of the heroes of the ‘ Frisco’ 
gaming-saloons and gold mart. They had been 
nearly two years at the mines ; had been working 
six months in their present claim, and had begun 
under tolerably favourable conditions. They were 
not diseatintied, but the pile was far from bein 
made yet, though they had sold three lots of gol 
to the bankers at the nearest station, and were 
collecting another, intending to take it thither in 
company with several miners who were going on a 
Mint errand, and were to have started a few 
days later than that on which Daly’s illness com- 


menced. 

They had been working, one day, since the 
early morning, at some distance a and each 
hidden from the other's observation by a high 
intervening bank of earth; when Walter, eu 
for a moment from his labour at the sluice, h 
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Daly shouting to him. He ran quickly to the 
turn of the ravine where his partner was at work, 
and found him bending over a mass of mud and 
clay, which he was knocking about with a pick. 

* What is it?’ said Walter, —— Daly’s 
side through the abounding clay and slush. 

‘It is an !? replied Daly ; ‘and unless I 
am very much mistaken, it means home for us, 
Walter—at least home for you, and England for 
me!’ 

‘Ye ’re lookin’ mighty cheerful to-night, Misther 
Clint, said Spoiled Five to his patron, that 
evening, when he ~~ in upon one of his 
innumerable errands. He might have lived in 
their hut altogether; but he never would be per- 
suaded to do so, preferring his own ‘little bit of a 
place,’ a curiously tiny cabin under an abutting 
crag half-way between the solitary hut and the 
‘town. ‘Maybe it’s letters has come, somehow ; 
though I haven’t heard of any’ 

°No, Five,’ said Walter, laughing; ‘there are no 
letters, that I know of. Do I look very jolly ?” 

‘ Bedad, ye do, sir; ye look as if ye’d found the 
four-laved shamrock.’ 

‘Don’t know the vegetable in question, Five. 
What’s it like? What colour is it? Yellow? 
Anything like what we’re looking for all day long 
here, and find so precious seldom, and so little 
of it? Eh? 

Walter was going on in his gay, reckless way, 
suber Spelled Five, 
sto er aw 4 i ive, i 
in feeding the was not so § 
occupied as to Cee his seeing this look. He 
replied as if he not seen it. 

*Misther Daly can tell a Sure, he’s offen 
hard tell of it at home. More-be-token, there’s 
them here that’s seen it, and afther it, other — 
that was plazin’ to them, and brought out the lu 
Don’t ye mind the fella that goold down in 
Mari County?’ 

‘No, said Walter. ‘At least, I don’t know 
whether I’ve heard of the chum you mean, 

*It was long before you came. He was attacked 
by a robber, an’ he got his arm loose an’ fired at 
him. Didn't the first bullet hit a spot of rock just 
behind the robber’s showldher ; and didn’t he get 
another offer at him, and do for him wid the other 
one! And then, didn’t he look to see what it was 
makin’ the rock shine so mighty bright where 
it was sthruck, and didn’t he find quarts of goold 
in it!’ 


Bre. Gold-bearing quartz, you mean, Five, suggested 


‘Maybe so, Misther Daly ; but anyhow, it was a 
from County Westmathe that done it, and he 
a four-laved shamrock round his neck, along 
wid his scap’lar ; and if Misther Clint doesn’t know 
what that is, sure you do, sir. 
*Yes, yes; I know all about it, Five; but I don’t 
think the shamrock is a growth of these 
lass, there on the locker’ 

i ive took up the small pewter measure, 
called b a and havi ed a 
lock of ss shock’ tothe te he 
had not discarded the customary courtesies of his 
—said, as he slowly turned the liquor round and 
round : mses ord and here’s yer health, an’ 

int’s? (hi 


i 
of fun and meaning); ‘and whatsomever yez has 


dings | across, and afterwards enlarged into a tunnel. That 


found, here’s wishin’ ye full and plenty of them? 
Whereupon he f = i 
way to his ‘own little bit of a place.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tax is now growing lively, for the talk of parlia- 
ment augments it; and the Tichborne case, and 
Prince Arthur's rarities at the 8. K. M., and the 
lack of business habits at the Admiralty, and all 
the other questions mooted in our great Vanity 
Fair, acquire a point and vigour unknown in vaca- 
tion-time. Those who have anything to do for 
science or art are preparing to reap their harvest : 
the Royal Academy are building an additional 
story for a picture-gallery on the top of Burlington 
House, in readiness for their taking | aecgen 
when the learned societies migrate from that 
venerable edifice to their new quarters; and the 
preliminaries for the International Exhibition of 
1872 are making progress. 
Heliotype, the new process for epi photo- 
phs in a permanent form, of which we gave a 
Brief account in our ‘Month’ for April 1871, 
appears likely to become a permanent branch of 
trade as well as of art. In that interesting period- 
ical, Art, Pictorial and Industrial, may be seen 
admirable specimens of what can be accomplished 
by this new process, which is already one that has 
been largely improved by time and experience. 
Among its latest achievements is a reproduction of 
Terburg’s celebrated picture, ‘The Congress of 
Minster, which can bought for one shilling. 
Heliotype reproduces every line and touch of the 
originals, and thus is perhaps the best method 
that could be used for making true art popular. 
The triennial Telegraph Conference be been 
held in Rome, where many interesting questions 
were debated : the sending of ‘ packed’ messages— 
that is, messages in which one word stands for ten 
or twenty words; the sending of messages in 
cipher ; the claims of rival companies; and, not 
least, a proposition was made that private (and of 
course innocent) messages should not be suppressed 
hindered in time of This last 
e ing conviction olk ought 
not in time of tho h the 
proposition was not to at Rome, who knows 
whether it may not be received with acclamation 
if put forward at St Petersburg when the Confer- 
ence meets there in May 1875? By that time, we 
may believe, there will be two or three round-the- 
world telegraphs ; and some progress will have 
been made with the ‘new route of commerce,’ as 
it is called—namely, a straight line from Liverpool 
side of which another straight li i 
route to 

e Channel ferry, it seems, must gi to 
the Channel tunnel, and age 
that a shaft will shortly be sunk near Dover, from 
which a drift-way will be excavated beneath the 
sea, by way of riment. Should success attend 
the enterprise, the drift-way will be pushed all 


is the latest scheme for crossing, with s and 
without sea-sickness, from England to the et 

We hear that future sea-fights are to be fought, 
not with guns, but with torpedoes, and that a new 
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kind of vessel, a to’ o-ship, is to be built which 
will destroy ev ing she comes near by dis- 
charges and explosions under water. It would be 
something new to have a battle without smoke ; 
and if no enemy can survive a brief interview with 
a torpedo-ship, the result ought to be a complete 
disappearance of enemies everywhere, and an end 
to war once for all. Some people, of whom the 
late Mr Cobden and the eminent Frenchman just 
deceased were examples, prefer, however, to believe 
that wars will cease through the influence of trade, 
and especially of agriculture. To them the inven- 
tion, by a man in Essex, of a machine for making 
thatch for ricks, will be more important than the 
invention of a torpedo, or of the most murderous 
16-pounder gun in the world. 

Spring is coming on, and the companies who, 
in different counties on both sides of the Tweed, 
undertake tillage by steam, are preparing for 
another season of activity. The existence of these 
companies, the large amount of capital which they 
represent, to say nothing of their dividends, are 
satisfactory evidence that mechanical ——_ 
driven by steam can be used with t in the 
cultivation of the land. Ploughs of the present 
day would amaze a farmer of the last generation, 
particularly that ingenious implement which makes 
four furrows at once, and that other which digs or 
grubs as may be required. A contrivance, too, 
has been exhibited by which the driver of a dog- 
cart, on ascending or descending a hill, can alter 
the balance of the vehicle by turning a crank ; 
and enterprising carriage-builders offer a new 
brougham which can be readily converted into 
an open barouche by the y riding inside. 
Among Yankee novelties we hear of a locust- 
machine, intended for use on prairie-farms in the 
Far West; the fore- is fitted with an apron, 
which collects the locusts as it is drawn over 
the ground, and from that they are passed to a 
roller in. the rear, by which they are completely 
‘ demoralised.’ 

A paper On the Elimination of Alcohol, by Dr 
Dupré, Lecturer on Chemistry at Westminster 
Hospital, has been read before the Royal Society. 
It is important, inasmuch as it sets aside a con- 
clusion originated by French experimentalists, 
that alcohol, when taken into the body, is 
not consumed or assimilated, but is off, 
scarcely altered in quality or diminished in 
quantity. Dr Dupré’s experiments shew that the 
reverse is the fact, and that the quantity of alcohol 
actually eliminated by the breath and in other 
ways is but ‘a minute fraction only of the whole 
amount of alconol which has been swallowed.’ 
Thus chemists and physiologists will have to revert 
to the view announced many years by Liebig 
—that alcohol when taken into the body is for the 
most part oxidised, in other words, that it is in 
some way converted into heat and force. But it 
does not follow from this fact that spirit-drinking 
is beneficial. 

Dr Dupré mentions a remarkable fact which he 
discovered in the course of his experiments: there 
is in the breath and other excretions of persons who 
drink no alcohol for weeks, and even of teetotallers 
a substance so much like alcohol, that when treated 
chemically it gives the same reactions as alcohol 
itself. e thinks that 
connection between this substance and alcohol, and 
that a careful study thereof might throw some 


light on the Se action of alcohol. The 
results of such a study ought to be interesting, and 
we shall not fail to notice them when they appear. 

We mentioned some months ago the deep boring 
at Middlesborough into what was thought to be a 

t spring or river of brine, but this proves to 

exhaustible, and is now pumped out. Good 
rock-salt is, however, worth digging for; so two 
shafts have been sunk, and by-and-by there will 
be a salt mine in Cleveland, near the bank of the 
Tees. a of — salt is not known, but 
it is pro arge, as the deposit is supposed to 
have taken place in a lagoon. We may cuaeniiiey 
— that it is not the only one. Another valu- 
able mineral is thus added to the resources of that 
important section of Yorkshire, where, as was 
stated at a recent meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, the abundant ironstone was 
probably deposited in a liassic ocean, as a stratum 
of carbonate of lime, and the lime had been subse- 
quently replaced by iron. It will surprise some 
of our ers to be told that the best Cleveland 
ironstone covers an area of nearly 30 square miles, 
with a stratum from 10 to 14 feet thick ; and com- 
petent authorities declare that at the present rate 
of extraction, there is sufficient to keep all the 
blast-furnaces going for a hundred years. The 
number of blast-furnaces in the Cleveland district 
is 189; and it was calculated that in 1871 they 
would turn out more than 2,000,000 tons of iron. 
The consumption of coal in the district is 2,500,000 
tons yearly, 

Professor Hilgard is studying the geological 
history of the Gulf of Mexico, and his observations 
lead him to infer that before the period of the 
Drift, the gulf was, by some means, cut off from 
the Atlantic Ocean, or that, at least, the com- 
munication between the two was so imperfect that 
the gulf had more the character of a brackish or 
fresh-water lake, than of a salt sea. This would 
account for the absence of marine deposits in the 
strata which now form the shores of the gulf. 
There are many clever geologists in the United 
States who will most likely have something to say 
upon this question. 

As our readers are aware, scientific men have 
of late bestowed great attention upon the sun. 
An observer in the United States was looking 
through his telespectroscope at a large hydrogen 
cloud that hung quietly for a long time at about 
15,000 miles above the sun’s surface, when, after an 
interval of repose, the whole cloud was blown to 
shreds by some inconceivable uprush, and the air 
was filled with flying filaments, which continued 
an upward flight, perceptible to the eye, until the 
uppermost were 200,000 miles distant from the 
sun. The rate of ascent was 166 miles in a second, 
and after their 
height, the away. ile thi 
was a dull-looking cloud, resting 
apparently on the edge of the sun, swelled wonder- 
fully in size, and became a mass of rolling and 
chan flame, forming at times huge heaps 
on the sun’s 8 en shooting up some- 
what in the shape of a pyramid to a height of 
50,000 miles. ortly afterwards, its summit was 
drawn out into long filaments and threads, which 
presently rolled curiously backwards, and were 
turned down like the volutes of an Ionic capital. 
These ey appearances (and it must be under- 
stood that they are spoken of only as appearances) 
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then faded away, as the other above described. 
From all this we learn that very interesting phe- 
nomena take place in the sun’s chromosphere, such 
as no one can read about without a lively desire 
for fuller knowledge. The present supposition is, 
that they are caused by explosions or eruptions ; 
but how these originate is as yet a mystery. It 
has been suggested that there was some ion 
between these outbursts and the brilliant aurora 
which was seen in Massachusetts on the evening of 
the same day. 

By news from Hawaii we learn that the great 
voleanoes, Mauna Loa and Kilauea, continue in 
activity, with at times fearful eruptions ; and that 
the sinking of the shore which took place in 1868, 
still continues. The natives who used to live on 
the border of the sea have had to rebuild their 
houses half to two inland ; 
where they formerly grew vegetables and 
their they now catch “fish. The 
group are likely to become of more importance now 
that a steam mail-service is established between 
San Francisco and Japan and Australia. A small 
group, known as Midway Islands, have been re- 
cently surveyed by United States’ vessels, with a 
view to use them as coaling stations. To this we 
may add the fact, that a railway from Canada to 
the Pacific is to be constructed by the Canadian 
government. 

Thus, as the century eet its last quarter, 
we see more and more that it was one of great 
enterprises, and that the expansiveness of trade 
appears to be without limit. There is something to 
wonder at in the official statements of our foreign 
trade just published for 1871. We imported mer- 
chandise to the value of L.326,834,647, and ex- 
ported L.219,319,071 worth of produce and manu- 
factures. What a prodigious amount of activity 
and handicraft these enormous sums represent ! 
We received every week more than a million 
pounds sterling worth of cotton, and sent forth 
every day more than nine million yards of calico ; 


quantity was more than a million yards. The 
exports of iron and steel exceeded L.500,000 every 
week ; and the growing demand for telegraph-wire 
is shewn by the year’s export having amounted to 
more than L.1,500,000. 

In the opinion of many persons, all this trade, 
and all our material and mechanical improvements, 
are signs of civilisation ; but there is something to 
be said on the other side which is worth considera- 
tion, and as the Rev. Canon Kingsley spoke some- 
thing to the purpose in an address to a Scientific 


indicate what the other side is. In the canon’s 
view, morality and civilisation must be coupled, 
because he attaches a different meaning to civilisa- 
tion from that which most people now attach to it. 
With some, he says, ‘railways and penny posts are 


rooms and the ballet are with others. But these are 
at best only the tools of civilisation, and may be- 
come hereafter the tools of barbarism. Do not be 
startled, adds Mr Kingsley. ‘The civilisation of a 

ple is as independent of its steam-engines and 
its ironwork as it is of the cut of its clothes, or 
even of its wearing any clothes at all. Civilisation 
is not of the outer, but of the inner, man. The old 
Hebrew Patriarchs were—according to the records 
—more civilised men than an average Parisian. 


fo — 


and of woollen cloths of various kinds, the daily | 


Association in Devonshire, we quote a few words to | 


now the great marks of civilisation, just as billiard- | 


Homer's heroes, a thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, were more civilised men than their so- 
called descendants of the Greek Empire, a thousand 
years after the Christian era. Civilisation, I repeat, 
is within a man, and from within a man; and he 
might be just as civilised as at present if the two 
arts of steam and billiards had never been dis- 
aged Here are suggestions also worth thinking 
about. 


CITY VIOLETS. 


Farrest of Spring's fair children, 
Babes of the flowery year, 
Violets with dew-sprent eyes, 
Deep-hued as midnight skies— 
What is it ye do here ? 


Here, in the pent-up city, 


Far from your native dell, 2 


Where the finch her nest entwines, 
And through the budding pines, 
Fitful March breezes swell. 


In place of streaming sunshine, 
And free, bud-blowing air, 
Upon your beauty falls 
The shade of prisoning walls, 
* And gas-light’s yellow glare. 
Through street and crowded alley, 
Your fresh-plucked buds are borne, 
Laden with pleasant tales 
Of woods and ancient vales, 
Thick with the white sloe-thorn. 


Ever amid the tumult 
Of traffic’s ceaseless hum, 
Sweet as a babbling rill, 
Or a wild linnet’s trill, 
Your gusts of perfume come. 
Seem they like fairy voices, 
Those odour-freighted sighs, 
Telling of vernal hours, 
And rain-drops in the flowers, 
New-chaliced from the skies. 


And that faint floating fragrance, 
Like a low loving word, 
Stirs many a heart of care, 
As by the passing air 
Aolian chords are stirred. 
The worn face of the weaver, 
As he hurries to his loom, 
Grows brighter, while he stays 
His weary glance to gaze 
Upon your purple bloom. 
The pale-browed seamstress pauses 
A moment, as she feels 
Within her room your scent, 
That from the roadway pent, 
Through her dull casement steals, 


To thousand, thousand workers 
In labour’s serried ranks, 
Bright breezy thoughts ye bring 
Of meadows white with spring, 
Green crofts and sunny banks ! 
And therefore, Spring’s fair children, 
Babes of the flowery year, 
Violets with dew-sprent eyes 
Deep-hued as midnight skies— 
Thrice-welcome are ye here! 
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